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We Go to Paris 
MARY DUNN 
A new series for young people in which Mary Dunn 
introduces some European countries and capitals ot 
interest. Informally written and fully illustrated. 

8/6 net 








Stratford Adventure 
AGNES FURLONG 


An absorbing story based on a scholarly, worthwhile idea 
with Stratford at Festival time as the background. 
7/6 net 


The Witch of Redesdale 
WINIFRED FINLAY 

An unusual and thrilling story for older boys and girls 
concerned with the adventures of four young people on 


a cycling holiday in the Border country. With colour 
frontispiece and line maps. 8/6 net 


More Children’s Theatre Plays 
DAVID SCOTT DANIELL 

A further selection of these plays specially written for 
Bertha Waddell’s “Children’s Theatre.” Each of them 


has been performed before audiences of thousands of 
children. With line illustrations. 6/- net 


The Adventures of Ambrose 
ROSEMARY ANNE SISSON 


An outstanding work for young children. It has already 
earned considerable commendation and interest. The 
writing is of an exceptionally high order and the work is 
delightfully illustrated by Astrid Walford. 6/- net 
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The Varied Scene 


THE ARMOURER’S .HOUSE 
Rosemary Sutcliff 


The story of Tamsyn, a little girl who came up to live in 
Tudor London, delightfully told by the author of The Queen 


Elizabeth Story. 8/6 
TIMPETILL 
Manfred Michael 


Lively and amusing incident 
marks this vivacious tale of 
The Town Without Grown- 
Ups. 8/6 


ROUGH WATER 


Roland Pertwee 


A sequel to The Islanders, 
containing the same distinctive 
feeling of the Devon country- 
side. 8/6 


Each book is fully illustrated 


TIM & CHARLOTTE 
Edward Ardizzone 


Another gay picture story 
about heroic Little Tim, hero 
of the nursery and of the deep 
blue sea. 8/6 


THE GAUNTLET 


Ronald Welch 


The rugged Welsh border 
country is the setting for this 
tale of militant adventure in 
medieval days. 8/6 


All prices net 


Tailpiece by 
C. Walter Hodges 
from The Armourer’s House 


Oxford Dolierstes Press 
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la GEOFFREY TREASE 
“)> Under Black Banner 


‘Geoffrey Trease knows exactly what 
makes a good book for young people 
. and in Under Black Banner has pro- 
duced an example.’— John o’ London’s, 


* Should appeal to all right-minded boys 
co and girls above the age of eleven.’ 
ae —Time and Tide. 


‘A story which will enthral every boy and girl.’— Sunday 
School Chronicle. 8s. 6d. 


AUBREY FEIST 


High Barbary 


‘An adventure story in the grand manner. Stevenson 
would have enjoyed this.’—Times Lit. Supp. 


‘A fascinating and uninhibited story.’— Books of Today 
8s. 6d. 


KATHLEEN WALLACE 


Cross the Bridge and 
See 


* An enchanting book. I wholeheartedly 
recommend it.’— Daily Telegraph. 


‘A really welcome book for older girls ¥ ri 
because it attempts to interest them in gh? 
the value of human relationships.’ 


—School Librarian. 8s. 6d. 
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A new story by 
Patricia Lynch 


The 
Dark Sailor of Youghal 


Illustrated by J. SULLIVAN. 9s. 6d. net 


The greatest of living writers of Irish stories for 
children, author of The Turf Cutter’s Donkey, King of 
the Tinkers, etc., gives again ‘the genuine magic of the 
evergreen isle,’ mingling the real and the fairy world 
in this new story. 


Also a new edition of THe TuRF-CUTTER’S DONKEY KICKS 
UP HIS HEELS. Illus. by Eileen Coghlan. 9s. 6d. net 





New volumes in Dent’s 


Children’s Illustrated Classics 


Each with 8 full-colour Page» and numerous drawings, 
bound in Sundour cloth with designs in colour, and 
colour jackets. 


Size 8 by 5g in. 8s. 6d. net 
Fatry TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, illus. by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 
Prnoccuio, The Story of a Puppet, illustrated by Charles Folkard. 
Also in larger format, each 11s. 6d. net: 
Lorna Doonz, by R. D. Blackmore, illus. by Lionel Edwards. 
Hans ANDERSEN’S Farry TALS, illus. by Maxwell Armfield. 


List of fourteen titles already issued post free 





A new edition of 
Kings and Queens 


*A grand book. Its verses make history really good 
fun, and Rosalind Thornycroft’s illustrations have 
caught their spirit and are riotous in colour and move- 
ment.’ Spectator. Crown 4to 10s. 6d. net 





OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Publishers: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 
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FOR BOYS 


RALPH HAMMOND 


ISLE OF STRANGERS 
Dick sails single-handed to Norway in search 
of his uncle who left hurriedly onamysterious 
mission. The author of ‘Cocos Gold’ tells in 
this book a most exciting tale of daring and 
seamanship. Illustrated, 8s. 6d. 


FOR GIRLS 


NOEL STREATFEILD 


WHITE BOOTS 
The tale of Harriet, who takes up skating for 
her health, and Lalla, who is training to be a 
champion skater, Their friendship is by no 
means an easy one, but Miss Streatfeild's 


story, as usual, will delight all her readers. 
Illustrated, 8s. 6d. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


MONICA EDWARDS 


PUNCHBOWL MIDNIGHT 
Punchbowl Midnight, a dainty little calf, 
escapes and joins the wild deer which are 
ruining the crops. The threat to shoot the 
deer and so save the crops stirs Lindsey and 
his friends to evolve an exciting plan for 
saving both. Blustrated, 8s. 6d. 
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Age 7-12 


THE CHILDREN OF 
BLOWY TUMP 


R. 4. COOKE 


Illustrated by 
Monica Bromley 6s. net 


Age 9-15 


NINE ON THE TRAIL 
HEATHER PRIME 


Illustrated by Gilbert Dunlop 7s. 6d. net 


LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS 
DE LUXE EDITIONS 


Handsome volumes illustrated with eight coloured plates 
and line drawings. Cloth boards. Coloured wrapper 


73” X 53” 7s. 6d. net each 
TREASURE ISLAND R. L. STEVENSON 
Illustrated by Jack Matthews 
LITTLE WOMEN LOUISA M. ALCOTT 
Illustrated by William Littlewood 
WHAT KATY DID SUSAN COOLIDGE 


Illustrated by William Littlewood 





Illustrated Catalogue 1951/52 now available 


16/18 WILLIAM IV STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C.2. 


aoere BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED Woo. 
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Some fine books for boys and girls 
from The Bodley Head list 
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HANS ANDERSEN 


Fairy Tales and Legends 
The incomparable edition with Rex Whistler’s illustrations (9s 6d) 


KENNETH GRAHAME M. C. GREEN 
Dream Days Stars and Primrose 
The Golden Age Magic Lanterns 


With Ernest Shepard’s Two beautiful verse anthologies 
illustrations with decorations in colour 


(4s 6d) (6s and 7s 6d) 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
A Child’s Garden of Verses 


The original edition with Charles Robinson’s illustrations (¢s) 





Alice in Orchestra Land The Spangled Heavens 


by Ernest La Prade. A delightful intro- by Lawrence Edwards. An unusually 
duction to the composition of aSym- lucid and simple introduction to 
phony Orchestra, told in story form. astronomy. With a number of plates 
Foreword by Sir Malcolm Sargent. and diagrams. 


Illustrated 6s Illustrated 7s 6d 





* Sue Barton ’ and ‘ Carol ’ books by Helen Dore Boylston. 


Free complete illustrated catalogue {rom us at : 








28 Little Russell Street * London asl 
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WE are also the publishers of modern adventure nores | 
for boys and girls of 12 years and over by, among 
many others, M. E. Atkinson, David Severn, Armstrong 
Sperry, Frank Crisp, John Pudney; and of the famous 
‘ 





















WARNE’S 


Modern Instruction Books 














with fine colour plates and text figures. 


First titles now available 


WARNE’S BOOK OF 








engineering, the sight or mention of which 


thirty-eight text drawings. 


THE BOOK OF POWER 


By JOSEPH LAWRENCE 
Illustrated by Victor Carr 


and thirty-five text drawings. 


THE BOOK OF VISION 


p By JOSEPH LAWRENCE 
Illustrated by Victor Carr 


such as radar and the electron microscope. 
colour plates, and thirty-eight text drawings. 


5s. net each. 


1, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, 





An informative series of instruction books specially 
designed for the young reader interested in the 
wonders and workings of nature and modern scien- 
tific achievements. Valuable ground work is covered 
and the text is in clear simple language illustrated 


Written and illustrated by VICTOR CARR 
The author describes and illustrates examples of modern 
is quite 
familiar to us all, yet whose ingenious workings are a 
closed book to most of us. With four colour plates, and 





We all use power, in some way or another, every day of 
our lives. It may be the power of our muscles, or it may be 
one of the many kinds which man has devised from other 
natural sources. This book deals with varieties of the 
second category of power, and contains four colour plates 


The wonders of vision are rarely given much thought, for 
we grow up with them and take them for granted. 
author describes the common associates of vision, such 
as mirrors and telescopes, and some of the less common, 
With four 


The 


Bound in Paper Boards, cloth spine, picture jacket. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
W.C.2 

















Illustrated 


MOUNTAIN MYSTERY 


The prospect of a holiday in the Welsh 
mountains was marred for Jerry and Jo and 
Baba when they learned that Cousin Beta was 
to come—stout Cousin Beta, who wept like 
a watering-can over the least thing! They 
need not have worried. It was the sort of 
holiday that calls for adventurers, and Cousin 
Beta, in tears or not, was a stouthearted 
and adventurous spirit. A “family” adventure 
story by the author of Mossy Green Theatre. 
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RAILWAY SERIES, No, 6 


Henry the Green Engine 

















To be b 
= ty THE REV. W. AWDRY 
published The latest title in this successful series of books for young children. It is 
10 October colourfully illustrated throughout and will be in great demand by all who 
admire the adventures of those almost-human characters created by the 
Rev. Awdry. 
Size 44 x 5§ in., fully bound, 64 pages, 30 plates in full colour 4/6 net 
. * 
Our Child Begins to Pray 
Now by THE REV. W. AWDRY 
: This — and sincere piece of writing by a well-known author is a 
available successful attempt to help parents and teachers who wish for guidance 
in teaching their children how to pray. 
Size 53 x 4} in., fully bound, 64 pages, illustrated in full colour ~~ hout 
by RENE CLOKE - net 
Bruno Bear 
Now | 5y HUGH GARDNER and illustrated by HARRY ROUNTREE 
P A delightfully humorous tale of a lovable little brown bear who sets out 
available 


in search of adventure and finds it among his many animal friends. 
Illustrated throughout by a famous animal-artist. 


Demy 8vo, full cloth, 128 pages, illustrated in colour, pencil and wash 8/6 net 

















Three Splendid New Stories 





FAMILY HOLIDAY 


MARTHA ROBINSON 








Fun and adventure all the way, when the family goes to a 
Holiday Camp: by the author of The Three Friends, etc. 
““I wish I had written it myself’—Godfrey Winn. 6/- 


BLACK RIVER CAPTIVE 


WEST LATHROP 


A spirited story of a young pioneer and his thrilling 
experiences when captured by Red Indians: by the author 
of Juneau, the Sleigh Dog, etc. 6/- 


CRISIS AT CARDINAL 


ELIZABETH TARRANT 


An exciting story of modern girls’ school life: by the 
author of Summer Term at Highlands, etc. 6/- 





MUSEUM PRESS 






































ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for younz 
people of all ages. 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 


cordially invited. 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Tex. 5049 


























| FABER BOOKS | 





The Young Inverey JOHN NIVEN 
A Scottish story of Jocobite times and how Dick tried to find his 
father, to avenge him if it was too late to save him. A thrilling story 
against a harsh historical background. 8/6 


Great-Uncle Toby JOHN HALE 
The tale of a journey as strange and unpredictable as life itself, which 
began with a simple invitation for John to stay with his Great-Uncle 


Toby. Illustrated 9/6 
Yours Ever, Sam Pig ALISON UTTLEY 
A whole new book of stories about the inveterate Sam Pig and his 
cronies. Illustrated 8/6 
Tomay Is Loyal MARGARET PRIESTLEY 


A new story from the turbulent history of the World Dionysus. 
Illustrated 9/6 


FABER AND FABER LTD., 24 RU3SELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Read these Books 


VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY 

His life told mainly for the young reader by 

LADY PEACOCK 

Boys especially will be thrilled by this story of 
Bernard Montgomery, ist Viscount of Alamein, from 
his childhood in Ireland to his present triumphant 
status in world affairs. With 70 photographs and 2 
pages in full colour. 7s. 6d. 


ERIC LEYLAND 
is fast becoming the most popular boys’ author 
His new titles this Autumn are : 
CASE FOR RED LAWSON - MONSIEUR DEBONAIR 6s. 


THE BALLET SCHOOL MYSTERY 
By CONSTANCE M. WHITE 
This author has gained high praise for her girls’ 
school stories and this book is well up to her high 
standard. Its theme is a topical one in view of the 
great demand for books on ballet. We are advertis- 
ing this book in all suitable papers. 
Cr. 8vo. 216 pp. Cloth bound with 4-colour jacket. 6s. 


BEYOND THE TIMBERLAND TRAIL 

By JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD 

This new book follows ‘‘ Storm of Dancerwood”’ and 
“Greatheart’’, two successful and widely praised 
stories which started the author on the road to fame. 
Beyond the Timberland Trail marks a new phase in 
his work and will no doubt be even more successful 
than the previous titles. 

L.Cr. 8vo. With four magnificent colour plates and 
full colour jacket. 8s, 6d. 


TWO UNUSUAL BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
FLYING NATION 
By DOROTHY E. CROWDER 


{ This is a story of life in a bee hive. The beautiful 
illustrations by Helen Haywood include nine 4-colour 
plates and 40 line illustrations. 8s 6d. 


THE HAPPY TREE 
Written and illustrated by Helen Haywood. A nature 
book with a story that will please and instruct young 
children. Has 30 coloured illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


FROM ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS 
Published by HUTCHINSON 

















THE 
JUNIOR LIBRARY 


Recent Titles—Superbly produced and Illustrated 


GINGER 
J. IVESTER LLOYD 


Ginger, a very courageous youth, made off one moonlight 
night, with all his worldly possessions in a rucksack on 
his back to save his friend the Staffordshire Terrier, Mike, 
from the threat of being destroyed, and with the hope of 
exchanging his life as an errand-boy for one in which dogs 
were treated at their proper worth. He has his full share 
of dangers, mishaps and excitements before his journey 
ends in the place of his dreams. 

81 in. X 63 in. 8s. 6d. Net 


DREAM PONY 
CONSTANCE M. WHITE 


The story of a little girl who passionately longed for a 
pony of her own—and whose dreams, as the result of an 
encounter with a more fortunate small boy, were won: 
drously made real. In telling her story, the author has 
created one of those rare books which will be much loved 
by all who read it. The sketches by J. S. Goodall are 
not only beautiful in themselves but are magically at one 
with the spirit of the text, 

8} in. X 63 in. 9s. 6d. Net 


ISLAND PONY CLUB 


NAOMI WAINWRIGHT 


This is the story of a small girl who travelled to England 
from her home in Bermuda, fell under the spell of horses 
and riding during her holiday in this country, and return 
ed across the Atlantic to share in the fun and adventure 
of founding an island Pony Club. Into her narrative the 
author has woven the triumphs and mishaps that are the 
lot of any keen young rider learning to manage horses 
and club activities. 

8: in. X 63 in. 8s. 6d. Net 


Illustrated leaflets of complete series available 
2-10 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
COUNTRY LIFE = 
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“Paria Neureth and 3. A. Lovwerys 








How do rockets and jets work 
and when will there be jet- 
ships and jet-cars ? Scores of 
absorbing questions like these 
are answered here with tech- 
nical accuracy in vivid pic- 
tures that explain at sight. 
Children will love the gay 
colours and clear, lively text 
by Marie Neurath. 8-12 years. 
Illustrated throughout in cot- 
our. 36 pp. 83 x 74 in. Boards 
6s.; cloth 7s. 6d. net. 


3 NEW and 
EXCITING 


How did farmers first till the 
soil; how were wheels first 
made; how did men learn to 
read and write before there 
was an alphabet, to weave 
cloth and light their homes ? 
Marie Neurath and J. A. 
Lauwerys give factual ‘reason 
why’ answers with pictures 
that clarify at a glance. 8-12 
years, Illustrated throughout 
in colour. 36 pp. 8} x 73 in. 
Boards 6s.; cloth 7s. 6d. net. 


NON-FICTION 
TITLES 


A revolutionary introduction 
to man’s history by Marie 
Neurath and J. A. Lauwerys. 
The text and bright colours 
explain how men first learn- 
ed to find enough to eat, to 
bake bread, catch fish and 
build homes. This attractive 
picture book will fascinate 
every child. 8-12 years. Illus- 
trated throughout in colour. 
36 pp. 83 x 73 in. Boards 6s.; 
cloth 7s. 6d. net. 


Giitp Colour for Children 
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Illustration by R. Ray from Bay of the North (Hodder) 





THE 
Junior BookKSHELF 


OcTOBER, 1951. 


Illustration by T. Jansson from Comet in Moominland (Benn) 


Children’s Books in the Festival 
By PETER OPIE. 


LL in all, children’s literature was not too 
badly represented in the Festival. On the 
South Bank, in The Lion and the Unicorn 
Pavilion, designed to assist overseas visitors 
in understanding the “national character,” 
the White Knight was as much as, or more in evidence 
than Jack Falstaff. At the British Museum, one was 
pleased to see that the Friends of the National Librar- 
ies consider it no indignity to be presented with some 
of the least items from a Georgian toy cupboard. And 
at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, in “Black Eyes 
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and Lemonade—A Festival of Britain Exhibition of 
British Popular and Traditional Art,’ the popular 
juvenile chapbook of a century or so ago is found to be 
almost esteemed, even among typographers. 


It was, however, to the Victoria and Albert, to the 
official Festival Exhibition of Books, that the biblio- 
phile, both young and old, was principally attracted. 
Here, in particular, the child was not forgotten; in- 
deed, children’s books were given a specially designed 
corner to themselves, together with a revolving peep- 
show depicting scenes from children’s classics. 


As a member of the panel which assisted in choosing 
the children’s books on view it was amusing to see in 
the catalogue Mr. John Hadfield, the organiser of the 
Exhibition, stating that the selection of the books in 
“The Children’s Corner” had taken longer, and been 
fought over more relentlessly, than any other section § 
in the Exhibition.* The advisory panel on children’s 
books had, it must be admitted, an invidious task, for 
we had to agree upon a list of books to represent the 
whole field of writing for children in this country, 
from its beginning to the present day, and yet, for 
reasons of space, we were limited to some sixty titles. 


What then have been the highlights of juvenile 
publishing during the past three centuries ? What arc 
the books, let us say, which either best exemplify some 
particular trend in juvenile publishing, or have had a 
marked effect on subsequent writers P 





*The catalogue may still be had of the National Book League, 7, 
Albemarle Street, W.1. Compiled with the assistance of 74 scholars 
and writers, it is a fully annotated record of the 782 books and MSS. 
in the Exhibition, a conspectus of British classics. At 1s. 6d. for 2% 
pages it must surely have been the bargain of the Festival. 
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In the Exhibition, after educational items, James 
Janeway was given first place—chronologically speak- 
ing—with his 4 Token for Children (1676). This 
was shown of course, as an example of the Puritan 
“Good Godly Books,” but it is also good to remember 
that it was a work not without humanity, and it is 
remarkable how long Janeway’s stories of “exemplarv 
lives and joyful deaths” of young children went on 
being reprinted. Editions especially adapted for 
New England children were common a hundred years 
later, and I have before me an English chapbook 
edition published in Fleet Street as late as 1836. 


The verses of Bunyan (4 Book for Boys and Girls, 
1686) and Watts (Divine and Moral Songs for Child- 
ren, 1715) were obvious choices. If they are out- 
moded now, they were part of every child’s heritage 
until not so long ago, especially the moral songs. 
Bernard Shaw wrote to my wife and myself, a few 
months before his death, that when a child “sundry 
couplets by Dr. Watts” were traditional to him; and 
Lewis Carroll must have known that the Liddell 
children were familiar enough with them to appreciate 
his parodies. 

This brought us quickly, in our selection, to the 
great year 1744, the year in which John Newbery 
came to London and published his first juvenile 4 
Little Pretty Pocket-Book, Intended for the Instruc- 
tion and Amusement of Little Master Tommy and 
Pretty Miss Polly, and the year, let us remember, since 
nothing happens by halves, when the delightful 
Tommy Thumb’s Pretty Song Book probably appear- 
ed, the earliest known book of nursery rhymes. 


From here to the end of the century selection was 
easier. It was largely a matter of including however 
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many Newberys there was room for (in fact, two more 
were shown: The Lilliputian Magazine, 1752, and 
Little Goody Two-Shoes, originally published in 1765), 
and of adding Sandford and Merton (1783-9), Mrs. 
Trimmer’s Fabulous Histories (1786) later and better 
known as The History of the Robins, and Maria Edge- 
worth’s The Parent’s Assistant (1796-1801). In pass- 
ing, the visitor might regret only that there were no 
representatives of the publications of John Marshall, 
the first publisher to issue a genuine periodical for 
children. 


The first two decades of the 19th century, however, 
found us having to apply the most stringent tests to 
our selection. John Harris, succéssor to the firm of 
Newbery, was producing, if not a flood, a very steady 
stream of amusing books excellently illustrated. 
Examples shown were The Butterfly’s Ball (1807) and, 
in the nursery rhyme section, The Comic Adventures 
of Old Mother Hubbard and Her Dog (1805). John 
Marshall, at this time, produced work almost as good 
as Harris’s, sometimes even. parodying his rival's 
publications. Darton and Harvey launched the poems 
of Ann and Jane Taylor on a waiting world; and 
William Godwin, discreetly under the name of his 
manager Thomas Hodgkins, issued the juvenile works 
of Charles Lamb. 


For the 1830’s the Exhibition produced a remark- 
able item, a manuscript version of The Three Bears 
dated Sept. 26. 1831, six years before the story ap- 
peared in Southey’s The Doctor. Whether, as it would 
seem on the face of it, this proves that Southey did not 
originate the story, and that it was traditional, now 
becomes a first class subject for further inquiry. 
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The 1840's as the panel’s selection showed, were 
notable for two classics, Lear’s 4 Book of Nonsense 
(1846) and Marryat’s The Children of the New Forest 
(1847). It was also notable at the-time, and I like to 
think in its after effects too, for the series of well- 
printed small 4to. volumes with decorative end-papers, 
appropriately titled The Home Treasury, which was 
launched by Henry Cole, under the felicitous 
pseudonym “Felix Summerly”. These volumes, illus- 
trated in colour by “eminent artists’—no empty boast 
—were, as he himself proclaimed, a deliberate attempt 
to raise the standard of children’s book production. 
Henry Cole, it will be remembered, was one of the 
moving spirits of the 1851 Exhibition and to me it was 
a pity that we were not able to find room for an ex- 
ample of his own practical effort to improve the taste 
(and lengthen the purses) of those who buy books for 
children. 


In the next decade the Exhibition showed both the 
family story and the school story coming into vogue. 
There had, of course, been The Fairchild Family 
(1818) and Holiday House (1839), but had there been 
any book with as lovable a heroine as Ethel May of 
C. M. Yonge’s The Daisy Chain ? Certainly there had 
been no school stories like Tom Brown’s School Days 


(1857) and Eric, or Little by Little (1858). 


So we passed through the century, Kingsley, Lewis 
Carroll, George MacDonald, Anna Sewell, Henty, 
Talbot Baines Reed. The problem, sometimes, with 
the professional children’s writers, was to know which 
of their books to choose for ultimate distinction. 
Should it be Reed’s The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's 
or The Cock-House at Fellsgarth? Should it be Mrs. 
Molesworth’s The Cuckoo Clock or Carrots? The 
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choice is almost purely one of personal preference. 
The only writer whom it seemed impossible not to re- 
present twice was Stevenson with Treasure Island and 
A Child’s Garden of Verses, two books, it was agreed, 
so dissimilar that one of them might almost have been 
written by Jekyll and the other by Hyde. 


I should here mention that, as with the other seven- 
teen sections of the Exhibition, every book in “The 
Children’s Corner” was shown in its first edition, or in 
some special copy. For the first time in their history 
the Copyright Libraries had combined to lend for ex- 
hibition some of their greatest treasures. Thus the ex- 
ceedingly rare 4 Book for Boys and Girls came from 
the British Museum. A Token for Children, perhaps 
a unique copy, was from Cambridge. The copy of 
Caldecott’s Pictures and Songs was the one Queen 
Mary possessed as a child. The original manuscript 
of The Wind in the Willows was. from the Bodleian. 
To appreciate a classic it may not be necessary to read 
it in its original edition; but to gain contact with its 
author, to feel something of the atmosphere of the 
times in which he wrote, of the publishing conditions 
which circumscribed him, and of the audience for 
whom he wrote, it is necessary, I believe, to look at a 
contemporary edition. This is the value of an Exhibi- 
tion of first editions; they stimulate the imagination, 
even when we are only able to view them under glass, 
open at one particular page. 
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The Poetry of Nonsense 
III. NONSENSE AND POETRY - 


By EMILE CAMMAERTS 


IKE all other types of literature, Nonsense 

expresses itself either in prose or in verse. Be- 

side the ancient folk-tales we can place the old 

nursery rhymes; beside the modern stories of 

Lear and Carroll, their songs and lyrics. When 
story-tellers, like Kipling or Chesterton, indulge in 
some nonsense writing, they almost invariably burst 
out into song in the middle or at the end of the story. 
Indeed, nonsense seems particularly conducive to rhy- 
thm and to rhyme, even more than the solemn themes 
of life and death. Prose walks too slowly for it; it 
needs the wings of rhyme and the dance of rhythm. 
Like the jester in the old Courts, it moves to the tink- 
ling sound of bells. 


The first impression, after reading a certain number 
of nonsense poems, is that both the matter and the form 
are entirely fanciful and that they are without good 
rhyme or sound reason. We find some rhymes, of 
course, but they seem either too obvious, or too far- 
fetched, and the outcome of a loose and careless tech- 
nique. 


On closer inspection, however, we realise that the 
technique of good nonsense verse is just as skilful and 
difficult as that of any other kind of verse. The gro- 
tesque impression is produced, not by ignoring the 
general laws of good poetry, but by upsetting them 
purposely, and by making them, so to speak, stand on 
their heads. Topsy-turvydom cannot express itself 
through ordinary means. If you turn your subject in- 
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side out, you are also bound to reverse your means of 
expression. Whatever happens otherwise, whatever 


bounds imagination may take, there must be perfect | 


harmony between the matter and the form. 


One of the tests of good poetry—I mean, of course, 


serious poetry—is that the rhyme should be suggestive 
and original, while remaining the perfect servant of 


the thought. There is no more severe criticism of a § 


poet than to question the spontaneity of his rhyming 


power. All his words must obey his inspiration, with- { 


out being subservient to it. 


Practically every nursery rhyme shows a deliberate 
contempt of this rule. The rhyme, not the thought, 
becomes the source of inspiration, and the singer builds 
his story around it. Once the poet has sung ‘Barber, 
barber, shave a pig,’ there is no escaping the image of 
the ‘wig,’ and if once you find that four-and-twenty 


hairs are ‘enough’ to make it, you may as well give the 
barber a ‘pinch of snuff’ as a reward. The rhymester 
who sang the first line was evidently in search of some 
grotesque image, but the rhyme helped him to find it 
His imagination ran after the pig or the wig, clinging 
to their tails, and was thus led to discover the story’s 
abrupt conclusion. It is for some very good reason 
that Jack-a-Nory, and no other, is the hero of a certain 
‘story,’ that the ‘fine lady’ rides her ‘white horse’ to 
Banbury Cross, rather than in any other village, and 
that our pockets are full of ‘rye,’ not wheat or oats or 
barley, when singing of blackbirds ‘baked in a pie.’ 


The rhyme of the nursery does, in fact, everything 
that a sensible rhyme ought never to do. It leads the 
poet in the most unlikely places, or crawls at his feet 
like an abject slave: 
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One, two, 

Buckle my shoe; 

Three, four, 

Knock at the door; 

Five, six, 

Pick up sticks; 

Seven eight, 

Lay them straight; 

Nine, ten, 

A good fat hen 

It may be said that the nursery poets wrote such 

‘bad verse’ because they did not know any better, but 
this explanation could scarcely apply to the modern 
masters of nonsense poetry. The prelude to Humpty- 
Dumpty’s song in Alice through the Looking-glass 
affords us just as good an example of subservient 
rhyme as the counting song quoted above : 


In Winter when the fields are white, 

I'll sing this song for your delight. 

In Spring, when woods are getting green, 
I'll try and tell you what I mean. 


The song itself contains a collection of deliberately 
poor rhymes such as ‘fish’ and ‘wish, ‘thump’ and 
‘pump,’ ‘proud’ and ‘loud’, and a series of interrup- 
tions which must make the purist’s hair stand on end : 

And he was very proud and stiff; 
He said: ‘T’ll go and wake them if— 
and further : 


And when I found the door was shut 
I tried to turn the handle, but— 


The same quaint effect may be found in Kipling’s 
‘Beginning of the Armadilloes’ (Just so Stories) : 
I’ve never seen a jaguar, 
Nor yet an armadill 
O-dilloing in his armour, 
And I s’pose I never will; 
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and in Lear’s ‘The Duck and the Kangaroo’ : 


‘And would probably give me the rhoo 
Matzi!’ said the Kangaroo. 


There is no liberty which the poet will not take. The 
more liberties he takes, the better his nonsense. He 
uses a perfect orgy of refrains, repetitions, new words 
apparently meaningless, new beings never heard of 
before. The refrain of Lear’s ‘Pelican Chorus’ is still 
within the range of our understanding : 

Plofiskin, Plufiskin, Pelican jee! 

We think no birds so happy as we; 

Plumpskin, Ploshkin, Pelican jill! 

We thought so then and we think so still ; 
but you cannot listen without dismay to the refrain of 
the Jumblies’ song : 

Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live; 


Their heads are green, and their hands are blue 
And they went to sea in a sieve. 


Here again the dominating influence of the rhyme 
is blatantly evident. The existence of the Jumblies 
once granted, the two first lines may be found in any 
popular ballad, while the ‘blue’ and the ‘sieve’ of the 
two last lines break the bonds of Reason and make the 
song as nonsensical as the Jumblies’ boat is unsea- 
worthy. 


Sometimes the poet does not even trouble to find new 
sounds or fantastic images to suit his rhyme and, carried 
away by his inspiration, distorts certain words in order 
to give them their proper ring. Thus G. K. Chester- 
ton in the last verse of ‘The Song of Quoodle,’ in 
The Flying Inn: 
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And Quoodle here discloses 
All things that Quoodle can, 
They haven’t got no noses, 
They haven’t got no noses, 
And goodness only knowses 
The Noselessness of Man. 


Mr. Milne takes even greater liberties with the Eng- 
lish language in his “Three Foxes,’ in which we find 
a whole verse built on fanciful rhymes: 


They didn’t go shopping in the High Street shopses, 
But caught what they wanted in the woods and copses. 
They all went fishing, and they caught three wormses, 
They went out hunting, and they caught three wopses. 


Such boldness of language is absent from the old 
nursery rhymes; it is curious to notice how popular 
poets refrain from using what we should be inclined 
to call the ‘nursery slang.’ They mention neither 
‘trousies’, nor ‘tootsies’, nor the thousand diminutives 
and endearments which must have been in existence 
in their time as well as in ours. They only exception- 
ally mention ‘Baby Bunting’ or ask: 


Dance a baby diddit, 
What can its mother do with it ? 


It would be interesting to trace, in the art of Edward 
Lear and Lewis Carroll, the gradual development of 
Nonsense from the spirit of the nursery rhymes into 
that of poetic phantasmagoria. Lear was certainly 
the initiator of the movement, since he published his 
Book of Nonsense as early as 1846, but his Nonsense 
Songs and Stories, which show far greater power, ap- 
peared only twenty-five years later, some time after 
Alice had discovered Wonderland. Lear’s inspiration 
is perhaps bolder; he seems entirely free from satire 
and parody, and indulges without hesitation in the 
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maddest pranks any poetical imagination may conceive. 
In such comparatively tame songs as ‘The Owl and the 
Pussy-Cat,’ ‘The Duck and the Kangaroo,’ or the 
‘Daddy-Long-Legs and the Fly,’ we hear the first 
rumbling of the storm and are introduced to the ‘land 
where the Bong Tree grows’ to the ‘Dee and the Jelly 
Bo Lee,’ and to the ‘great Gromboolian plain.’ These 
animal stories still savour of the nursery, and form a 
kind of transition between the old world sung by the 
old rhymsters, and the new world discovered by the 
modern nonsense poets. The popular story-tellers con- 
tented themselves with breaking away from reality by 
making men, animals, and even inanimate objects 
behave in an absurd or grotesque manner. Lear goes 
further and creates a brand-new Nonsense world of his 
own, a Gromboolian plain in which grow the Calico 
Tree and the Bong Tree, and on the shores of which 
‘wanders, pauses, creeps,’ ominously in the cold, black 
night ‘the Dong with the Luminous Nose,’ bewailing, 
on his plaintive pipe, the loss of the Jumbly girl whom 
he goes on seeking vainly : 
While storm-clouds brood on the towering heights 
Of the Hills of the Chankly Bore. 

Most of the quaint creatures evoked by Lear’s fancy 
conglomerate on the huge hat of another monster, the 
Qwangle Wangle Quee. There you may find, dancing 
to the flute of the Blue Baboon, a nonsense Zoo, in 
which the Stork and the Fimble Fowl (‘with a cork- 
screw leg’), the Duck and the ‘Bobble who has no toes,’ 
the Owl and the ‘Olympian Bear,’ the Snail and the 
‘Dong with the Luminous Nose,’ the Bumble Bee and 
the ‘Orient Calf from the land of Tute,’ the Frog and 
the Attery Squash, the Canary and the Bisky Bat may 
be found, side by side, under the bright light of the 
Mulberry moon. These creatures do not only dance 
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together—they rhyme together. 
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They do not appeal 
merely to the poet’s imagination—they appeal first of 
all to his ear. If we may judge from his sketches 
(which are not always consistent with each other), Lear 
knows how they sound before knowing how they look. 


Lewis Carroll does not rise abruptly to such a 
climax of nonsense. In his first book on Alice, he pre- 
fers to wander through the enchanted valleys of 
Wonderland or Nurseryland. Compared with Lear’s 
wild menagarie, the Rabbit, the Mouse, the Lizard, 
even the Dodo and the Cheshire Cat, the Mock Turtle 
and the Griffin are pretty tame animals. The first 
lyrics of the book, such as ‘You are old, Father Wil- 
liam,’ and “Twinkle twinkle, little bat,’ belong to 
parody as well as to nonsense. 


There is a distinct change when once we have passed 
through the Looking-Glass and come into contact with 
the Jabberwock, the Jubjub Bird, and the ‘frumious 
Bandersnatch’. The reader will remember the first 
verse of this poem : 

*T was brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe: 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


Towards the end of the book, Humpty-Dumpty 
gives us a translation of these lines from nonsense into 
ordinary language. It should read more or less like 
this : ‘It was four o’clock in the afternoon, and the lithe 
and slimy badger-lizards went round and round and 
made holes in the grass. All miserable and flimsy were 
the thin, shabby-looking birds, with their feathers 
sticking all round, and the lost green pigs made a noise 
between bellowing and whistling with a kind of sneeze 
in the middle.’ Humpty-Dumpty’s translation and 
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explanation may have lost their meaning for many 
grown-ups, but those who, during their child- 
hood, have used with their brothers and sisters the 
secret conventional language which every self-respect- 
ing child ought to use to protect himself against grown- 
up interference, will not be startled by his etymology. 
They will understand that ‘brillig’ can only mean four 
o'clock, since it is ‘the time when you begin broiling 
things for dinner.’ They will wonder how they ever 
failed to grasp at first the meaning of such easy ‘port- 
manteau-words,’ such as ‘slithy,’ formed by combining 
lithe and slimy, and ‘mimsy’ (flimsy and miserable). 
In this song, as in the Hunting of the Snark, Lewis 
Carroll showed that he could follow Lear to the re- 
motest limits of nonsense poetry. 


There is still any amount of work to be done in § 


Wonderland, and the exploration of this new world 
has scarcely begun. The Pole, however, seems to have 
been discovered. It lies in the somewhat inaccessible 
region where the human tongue loses all meaning. 
Anywhere else, under milder climates, a thousand rid- 
dles remain to be solved, the ways of chess-men and 
cards, animals and toys, of surprising new creatures 
never dreamed of before, but we are still able to under- 
stand each other and to visualize what we describe. A 
time comes, however, when, after crossing the arctic 
circle of our imagination, our visions become more and 
more fantastic and our language ceases to convey them 
to the uninitiated. The most foolish nonsense writer, 
like the most inspired mystic, is obliged, at one time 
or another, to realise that his power is not infinite and 
that his flight from reality must end somewhere. 


During the long journey which the poet has accom- 
plished by nonsense land and by nonsense water, the 
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harmony of his rhymes and the cadence of his rhythm 
have never ceased to sound in his ear. We tried to 
show how the nonsense rhyme differs from the ordinary 
rhyme and generally misbehaves itself. | Nonsense 
rhythm is much more docile and follows the rules 
scrupulously. Being, by its very nature, pure music, 
it has no opportunity to run wild and to give offence 
and adapts itself to the queerest words with a peculiar 
relish. This is perhaps most apparent in the old re- 
frains closely associated with popular ballads. Some 
nursery rhymes, such as “Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son,’ 
move with a lilt of ancient ballads and even borrow 
their refrain. It is not without some surprise that one 
meets such words as ‘Over the hills and far away’ in the 
song of the Elfin Knight : 
My plaid awa’, my plaid awa’, 
And o’er the hill and far awa’, 
And far awa’ to Norrowa, 
My plaid shall not be blown awa’. 
Commentators are often puzzled by the strangeness 
of some nursery rhymes’ refrain which have no relation 
whatever with the story such as: 
With a rowley, powley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigh ho, says Anthony Rowley, 
accompanying the story of the ‘Frog who would a- 
wooing go.’ Just as incongruous lines may be found at 
the end of each verse of the most gruesome and tragic 
ballads such as “The Twa Sisters’ or the “Three 
Ravens’ : 
There were three ravens sat on a tree, 
Downe adowne, hay down, hay downe; 
There were three ravens sat on a tree, 
With a downe. 
There were three ravens sat on a tree, 
They were as blacke as they might be. 
With a downe derrie, derrie, derrie, downe, downe, 
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There is practically no difference, as far as the re- 
frain is concerned, between this verse and the first lines 
of the nursery rhyme known as the ‘Carrion Crow’ : 


A Carrion Crow sat on an oak, 

Fol de riddle, lol de riddle, hi ding do, 
Watching a tailor make a cloak. 

Sing heigh, sing ho, the carrion crow, 

Fol de riddle, lol de riddle, hi ding do. 


The ballad-singer tells us that the ravens will take 
their breakfast ‘in yonder green field’ in which a knight 
lies ‘slain under his shield,’ while the nursery-rhymster 
relates how the tailor, wanting to shoot the crow, 
misses his mark and shoots his own sow instead. It is 
difficult to conceive two conclusions more strongly 
opposed, but a similar refrain runs through both of 
them as a kind of musical accompaniment. 


It is not for us to solve the riddle of the refrain. Mr. 
G. L. Kittredge, in his introduction to Child’s English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads, sums up a good deal of 
what has been written on this obscure subject when 
he tells us that the refrain is manifestly ‘a point of 
connection between the ballad and the throng’, and 
that it could never have been invented by the ‘solitary, 
brooding author of our modern conditions.’ It ‘presup- 
poses a crowd of singers and dancers’ and belongs 
therefore essentially to popular poetry, whether comic 
or tragic. We are more concerned with the fact that 
almost all modern nonsense-poets, such as Lear, Carroll 
and Gilbert, far from ignoring the old refrains, make 
a very frequent use of it, and that their lyrics seem to 
appeal strongly to the crowd. The same thing occurs 
whenever the author of a music-hall ditty strikes a 
genuine nonsensical note, as, for instance, in the case 
of ‘Pop goes the weasel.’ While the interest in serious 
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poetry is becoming more and more restricted to the so- 
called intellectual class, nonsense is practically the only 
type of poetry which is remaining in touch with the 
great mass of the people. 


There may be very little meaning in the jingle of 
words which make up a refrain or a nonsense song, but 
there is a great deal of music in it. In fact, there is no 
other class of literature which corresponds more closely 
to the definition of poetry given by certain modern 
writers when they tell us that poetry must appeal as 
much to the ear as it does to the mind, and that the 
essential task of the poet is to ‘make music with words.’ 
Some poets carry this conception so far that they are 
apt to subordinate the meaning of their words to their 
harmony, and to write nonsense without intending to 
do so; but the failure of some of their latest efforts 
ought not to blind us to the truth underlying them. ‘De 
la musique,’ wrote Verlaine in his Art Poétique, ‘de la 
musique, encore et toujours.’ Never write in verse 
what you might write just as well in prose. Eloquence, 
wit, wisdom are not necessarily poetry; neither is poet- 
ry necessarily moving, clever, or wise. If nonsense 
poetry is poetry run wild, it is a wildness which pre- 
serves and even emphasises its essential qualities. It is 
not necessarily the highest type of. poetry, but it is the 
most poetical. 
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The New Books 


PICTURE BOOKS 


ArpizzonE, E. Tim and Charlotte. Illus. by the 
author. 48 pp. 10} X 7} boards. : O.U.P. 8/6 

Tim is one of my favourite characters. Sensitive with- 
out being a sissy, he is as brave and resourceful as any boy 
could wish, he can turn his hand to anything, and he still 
remains a self-contained, capable and modest lad. In_ this 
story he and Ginger (former ship’s boy) are walking on the 
beach when they come upon a little girl unconscious among 
the waves. This is Charlotte, who lives happily with them 
until claimed by a wealthy and formidable guardian. The 
story is too good to give away further, but its climax comes 
with the great battle at school known for years afterwards 
s “Tim’s last stand.” 

Mr. Ardizzone shows signs of having remembered the 
Mimff books which he illustrated so perfectly. His stories 
have grown in depth and sympathy without losing their fun 
and high spirits. The pictures, needless to say, are superb. 


Bill Frog to the rescue. Illus. by the author. 
pp. 94 X 74 boards. ‘ ; Lane 6/- 
In Cam’s work, like Disney’ s, considerable skill and 
ingenuity go frequently to waste for want of restraint and 
power of selection. How anyone who can draw the exquisite 
Aurora in this book can be satisfied with such facile and vulgar 
gnomes and rabbits defeats imagination. ‘This story, of an 
expedition to cure Father Christmas’s cold, has nothing to 
commend it, and everything depends on the skill and humour 
of the illustrations. Skill is there in plenty, but the humour 
is heavy handed. So accomplished an artist can, I fancy, draw 
characters like these blindfold, and she has strained her im- 
agination not at all to give them individuality. May I pres- 
cribe for her a short intensive course of study in the works of 
Beatrix Potter. There she will find the honest observation 
of the natural world, humour springing from appreciation of 
everyday things, and impeccable taste in the selection of detail, 
all qualities sadly lacking in the saga of Bill Frog! 
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ProKOFIEV, S. The Story of Peter and the Wolf. 
Illus. by Alan Howard. 32 pp. 94 X 74 boards. 
Faber 8/6 

Remembering what awful things Walt Disney did to 
Prokofiev’s charming ‘ fairy tale,’ I approached this book with 
caution. This was unnecessary. Mr. Howard’s lithographs 
are so much in the right spirit that they might have inspired 
the music. Tasteful yet lively, with a sure sense both of 
colour and of design, they lie on the page in perfect harmony 
with the simple text. ‘The words are those of the musical 
score, no more, no less, and they stand up well to divorce from 
the music. But this is essentially a picture book. Mr. Howard, 
whose style is reminiscent of that of Lewitt-Him, has caught 
precisely the character of his hero, a sturdy little yellow-head 
who goes about the business of catching the wolf with quiet 
competence. ‘“ Boys like Peter are not afraid of wolves.” 
The other characters are small fry, but they are all here, from 
Grandfather, bulgy of brow and distinctly rocky on his pins, 
to the very charming blue bird. 

We have had few good picture books in recent years. 
Here, from the house which introduced us to Locomotive, 
the Red Engine, Mike Mulligan and the incomparable Horace, 
comes one of considerable distinction. 


and FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 
and 
liste ArnsworTH, R. Listen with Mother Tales. Ullus. by 
ilgar Astrid Walford. 104 pp. 74 X 5. Heinemann 6/- 
f an Mothers in search of short stories to read to their 
z to children on a wet afternoon or at bedtime may safely invest 
nour in this book. Some of the stories have already been told on 
nour the air in the programme for the under-5’s, and all of them 
jraw deal in a comfortable manner with things which make an 
- im- immediate appeal to the small child — going shopping with 
pres- mother, or to a party, collecting odds and ends from house 
ks of and garden which may come in useful, or making a little house 
ation with moss and flower petals in a hole in an old tree. An 
in of occasional fairy is not disdained, talking animals make their 
etail, appearance in a few stories, and the same small boy, Charles, 
comes into six of them. There is no moralizing, and hardly 
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any attempt to deal with temper or other childish difficulties; 
the stories have evidently been written to give children a sense 
of security and a desire to be good and helpful. Within those 
limits, the book succeeds. As material for Story-Hours at the 
Library, the stories have no literary value, but may well serve 
as an introduction when the older ones bring their little 
brothers and sisters. 


Anpverson, H.C. Fairy tales. Illus. by V. Pedersen. 
394 pp. 523 X 33 : Edmund Ward 10/6 


This very attractive pocket edition of Hans Andersen’s 
fairy tales is not intended for children, although in actual fact 
this new translation makes the tales easier to read than in 
most of the other editions. The stilted phrases and words 
that are so noticeable in the older translations have gone and 
the prose now flows naturally and easily. The many 
illustrations are taken from the original drawings by Vilhelm 
Pedersen, who was Andersen’s own choice of an illustrator 
for his tales. They are delicate and charming drawings which 
suit this pocket edition admirably but present day children, 
accustomed to boldness of line and colour, would probably find 
them insipid and dull. Children’s librarians will find this 
edition most useful for storytelling and will regret that it 
contains only eighteen of the tales, the majority of them the 
best known and most popular ones. 


Hitt, M. B. The Enchanted playhouse. Illus. by 
the author. 64 pp. 84 X 54. , Blackwell 5/- 


This is a little too easy. Language, story, pictures, are 
aimed low, and the young readers, like the twins in the story, 
encounter no difficulties to test their powers. The book, 
pleasantly printed and produced, may have a use as a supple- 
mentary school reader; the interest for home or library is 
slight. 


Jansson, T. Comet in Moominland. Illus. by E. 
Portch. 192 pp. 74 X 5. . ‘ ‘ Benn 7/6 
We met the Moomins last year. The new book, chrono- 
logically, I fancy, earlier, confirms one’s happy impression of 
this charming Finnish fantasy. The story of Moomintroll’s 
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ulties: journey to the Lonely Mountains and his breathless return to 

- sense Moomin Valley has excitement, good humour and unobtrusive 

those sentiment. The climax, in which the comet scores a near-miss, 

at the is really thrilling. One accepts without comment, and this 

- serve is surely a tribute to the strength of the writing, that the 

little actions, gallant, foolish, funny, are performed by odd creatures 
somewhat like hippopotomi. 


Some extravagant claims were made for Finn Family 
Moomintroll. It is not another Alice. The closest parallel 
10/6 is rather with A. A. Milne. There is the same tenderness, 
srsen’s control of a group of varied and sharply individualised charac- 
ul fact ters, and occasional lapse from integrity into the adult world. 
an in For all this, the Moomins seem all set for a place among the 
words minor classics of children’s literature. Moomintroll, Sunfkin, 
ie and the Snork Maiden, so enchantingly realised in the author’s 
many drawings, are of the stuff of immortality. 
ilhelm 
trator LANG, A. Crimson fairy book. Illus. by B. Kutcher 
which 233 pp. 84 X 54 ; , ‘ Longmans 10/6 


Ildren, § Lane, A. Violet fairy book. Illus. by D. L. Gregory. 
ly find 233 pp. 84 X 54 ’ ‘ ; Longmans 10/6 


d this These latest reprints of the famous Lang Fairy Books 

hat it are similar in appearance to the earlier volumes in the series 

m the and invite the same wonder that such famous books should 
be given such very poor illustrations. 


In these two volumes there is a preponderance of tales 
5 from Slav sources with a sprinkling of Japanese and 
oe Scandinavian. 
S, are 
story, § Lenski, L. Strawberry girl. Illus. by the author. 
book, 194 pp. 82 X 74 ‘ , , O.U.P. 10/6 


upple- This story, awarded the American Newbery Medal in 

iry 1s 1946 is laid in Florida in a transition period. It is based on 

the difficulties of small settlers, endeavouring with many 

disappointments and setbacks, to make a living. They have 

to fight against jealousy and prejudice but in the end good 

7/6 neighbourliness prevails. The story is interesting and un- 

hrono- usual but unfortunately the language is likely to prove an 

ion of obstacle to English readers though some may enjoy its 
troll’s ‘quaintness’, 
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Mc Kay, H. The Ark afloat. Illus. by Garry 

McKenzie. 120 pp. 6X 8 . ‘ O.U.P. 6/- 
I am sorry to say I found this a very confusing story 
both in style and matter, with illustrations that are too often 
difficult to disentangle. The publishers set it at a 6-10 age 
grouping so, presumably, it is meant for children to read to 
themselves but I felt its only hope of success was in being read 
aloud by very fresh and lively-minded parents, able to grasp 
the slick humour and convey it to the listeners in their own 
way while keeping a watchful eye on the erratic progress of the 
story so as to make it a little clearer than the text as they go 
along Whether it is worth all that trouble, parent and child 
together will have to decide. Personally I think not in spite 

of one good rollicking rhyme which occurs in Chapter 8. 
Eleanor Graham. 


NeuraTH, M. & Lauwerys, J. A. How the first men 

lived. Ullus. 36 pp. 84 X 73. : Parrish 7/6 
As an introduction to pre-history for children under ten 
this is an extremely useful book. Its text is simple. The illus- 
trations in bright colour prepared by the Isotype Institute not 
only have an immediate attraction but are carefully thought out 
and are reduced to basic essentials so that their message is 
easily comprehensible. Each subject, including such things as 
making fire, hunting, making friends with animals, cultivation, 

writing, etc. is dealt with in two pages. 


NeuraTH, M. & Lauwerys, J. A. The First great 

inventions. Illus. 36 pp. 84 X 73. Parrish 7/6 

Illustrated by the Isotype Institute with brightly coloured 

formal, diagrammatic manner so effectively developed by this 

organisation, this book for nine or ten year olds describes 

briefly such inventions as the wheel, clothes, writing, the steam 

engine, lamps, printing etc. It is an excellent first book on its 
subject. 


Perkins, L. F. The American Twins of 1812. Illus. 

by the author. 182 pp. 8} X 5} . ' Cape 6/- 
Although Miss Perkins has sometimes been the subject of 
criticism because a few small details in her books are not 
accurate, the fact remains that in all of them she succeeds in 
giving a satisfactory over-all picture of the country she des- 
cribes, and as simple introductions to foreign lands and peoples 

the Twins Series remains the most useful and most popular. 
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This latest title will be no less successful than the others. 





| 6/- Admittedly the story is almost entirely concerned with only 
Story one of the twins, Jonathan, who goes to sea. His vessel is 

) often “ee . a , 

10 age attacked and captured by a British frigate, he is impressed into 

ead te service on her, he experiences a great battle when this frigate 

gz read is attacked and sunk by the famous American ship ‘Old 

) grasp Ironsides’ and ultimately becomes a midshipman in_ the 

ir own American Navy. No reader of nine years could wish for any 
of the other end to Jonathan’s adventures. 

hey go 


1 child Ross, D. The Enormous apple pie and other Miss 


— Pussy stories. Illus. by Peggy Fortnum. 159 pp. 
vohem. 8X 5 ; , , ‘ Lutterworth Press 8/6 
How did I come to miss the earlier Miss Pussy stories ? 

7/6 For here is a character large as life and twice as natural, as 

ler ten vital and convincing in her way as Sam Pig himself. How 

e illus- delicately Miss Ross treads the tightrope over the void of 

ite not sentimentality. Only a writer of genuine talent could draw 

cht out an entirely sympathetic character, tender without mawkishness. 

age Is I fell for Miss Pussy on the first page, and by the end of the 

Ings as book I loved her dearly. 

vation, 


So sweet, capable and sincere a heroine needs a foil, and 

who more suitable for this role than Old Jackanapes, a rogue 

7/6 in the grand tradition ? His villainies are performed with an 
air and even his sick-bed repentance is splendidly in character. 


. = He cheats and bluffs his way through these nine chapters, with- 
orate out stealing the limelight which belongs properly to the heroine. 
nen A remarkable achievement, in which a pretty fancy and tender 
on its sentiment blend most happily with rollicking humour. 
Superficially Miss Fortnum’s drawings are the ‘scribbly’ 
kind which I, and most children, dislike. A closer examina- 
6/- tion reveals that they are quite outstandingly good, precisely 
ject of in tune with the story, economical in line, and full of life. 
re not How surely she has caught the delicacy and strength of Miss 
eds in Pussy’s character; how Jackanapes shambles across the page, 
e des- shady roguery in every line! 
yeoples 


lar. I envy the children to whom this enchanting story comes. 
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Urtiey, A. Yours ever, Sam Pig. 





Illus. by A. E. 


Kennedy. 182 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ ; Faber 8/6 


These stories of the veteran Sam Pig contain many of the 
charming touches of genius which we have learned to expect 
from the author, but I felt that they did not come up to her 
best work by any means. I doubt if they will be appreciated 
fully by children who have not already, from the earlier Sam 
Pig stories, got the hang of Mrs. Uttley’s fantasy of pigs, 
mare, badger and the rest. For the animals speak so little 
in their natural character and reflect little of common every- 


day experience with pigs, horses, etc. 
Eleanor Graham. 


Urt.ey, A. Going to the fair. Illus. by K. Wiggles- 


worth. 71 pp. 7 X 54 boards. Heinemann 4/. 
Urt ey, A. Toad’s castle. Illus. by K. Wigglesworth. 
71 pp. 7 X 54 boards. ; : Heinemann 4/- 


Mrs. Uttley has given such great pleasure on so many 
occasions that it seems ungrateful to say that these little books 
are not good enough. The new series of Little Brown Mouse 
books lack the positive, crisp flavour of Little Grey Rabbit. 
There is too little of the canny country lore which is this 
author’s main contribution to children’s books. The general 
woolliness is accentuated by the dimly pretty illustrations. 
Toad’s Castle is much the better story, but both are too long 
for the children who are likely to read them. 


VALLANCE, R. Timmy in the country. Illus. by 
D. & J. Robinson. 96 pp. 83 X 54. Harrap 4/6 





This Milly-Molly-Mandy book tells how Timmy and_ his 
friend Roger spend a holiday with Auntie Alice in the country. 
It has the unstudied charm and honesty of others in this ex- 
cellent series. Without show or pretension it presents a con- 
vincing picture of two little boys, not too nice, not too nasty, 
and the simple, ordinary adventures they encounter. There is 
no plugging of morals, but no doubt is left about the desirability 
of decent good behaviour. The illustrations, by Dick and Jane 
Robinson, have the same direct, honest competence. 
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Von Hacen, C. Chico of the Andes. | Illus. by 








8/6 Zhenya Gay. 222 pp. 74 X 5 : Hale 7/6 
F the The Von Hagens know the E “quatorial background to this 
ect story intimately and the result is that whatever the merits of 
this book as a story, it has atmosphere and the young reader 
her will absorb some of this. The illustrations also are unusually 
ated good. 
Sam The story itself, of a small boy who lives in the Andes 
pigs, with an old man and overhears a conversation from which he 
little learns that he has no parents but is a foundling, is tinged with 
very. sentimentality and the steps towards the happy ending are too 
. | obvious, but it is a simple tale of a lovable small boy and 
ham. other small boys of nine years will enjoy it. 
WANKLYN, J. Filip: the story of on otter. Illus. by 
4/ the author. 163 pp. 8 X 6} . : Warne 8/6 
r= This is a well-written, attractively-produced book for the 
9-11 year olds who like stories of wild life, but are not yet 
4/- ready to read Henry Williamson. Print is good and clear, 
nany and well placed on a good surface paper, while the coloured 
saath frontispiece and black and white drawings are accurate and 
ie pleasing. We can never know how much an animal thinks and 


bbit feels, but Miss Wanklyn has done her best to show Flip’s 
nie development from his days as an attractive furry cub, through 


this his adventures in exploration and escape from danger, to his 
reral maturity as the father of a family. ‘There is no sentimentality, 
ions. an occasional touch of humour (the otter is a playful creature, 
long even when fully-grown), and no horror in the hunting scenes. 
Children should feel encouraged by this book to want to know 
more about wild creatures. 
4/6 
his FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 
ry. 
“vd BAGLEY, V. The Dark Lantern. Illus. by F. V. 
sits Martin. 208 pp. 74 X 5. : ; Dent 9/6 
This is a remarkable first book and I for one shall look 
any, out eagerly for any other work by the same author. 
om It is a thriller in its own way, a tale of dark and strange 
vility happenings breaking through the happiness of a quiet country 
Jane holiday. ‘The background scene is delightfully set and the 


characterization—at least of all the most important people— 
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is unusually perceptive and effortless, showing whole personali- 
ties instead of the one-aspected puppets of so many thrillers; 
and though it is written in the first person of a thirteen 
or fourteen year old girl, there is none of the feverish pretence 
at breezy adolescent style and this makes the tale only more 
impressive. ‘The writer herself emerges clearly as a nice 
thoughtful person, observant, a happy member of a_ happy 
family, feeling no necessity to raise a clamour in order to get 
a hearing, never showing off. Her very quietness convinces 
and makes us feel from the outset that the events which she 
decided to describe, left their own sobering mark on her. One 
feels her dignity and is pleasantly affected by her respect both 
for her characters and her readers. 

With so much good to say of it, I should also add that | 
am not sure whether thrills are her best medium. She manages 
them ingeniously and ignores occasional awkwardnesses blandly 
—but this did not spoil one’s pleasure, for thrills in children’s 
books (and elsewhere for that matter) rarely stand up to close 
inspection. 

The book is well printed and pleasing to the eye, and 
the endpaper maps are both decorative and useful. I felt sorry 
the illustrations had run so much to portraits as this is super- 
latively one of those books in which the author shows her 
characters so clearly that no help is needed there. 

Boys as well as girls will enjoy it, and probably most 
between the ages of 11-15. 

Eleanor Graham. 


Branvon, G. Sengler’s sawdust ring. 128 pp. 
7% X 5%. Illus. by Norman Meredith. 





Brockhampton Press 4/6 


This is a pleasant circus story, not outstanding in any way, 
but with some quite credible incidents making a fairly exciting 
plot. Billy Spengler, a young boy, is the central figure and his 
special care is Sue the elephant with whom he does an act. The 
story tells how Sue became sick and had to be left behind with 
Billy until she was better, how a minor fire occurred in which 
some horses escaped and a valuable Arab stallion was stolen 
by some gipsies, and how Billy and Sue were instrumental in 
tracing the stolen horse. There is also a slightly sentimental 
incident of a nine-year old boy running away from an orphan- 
age to see the lions in the circus and being eventually adopted 
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by the lion trainer. The illustrations by Norman Meredith, 
some of them in two colours, are the most notable feature of 
the book. They are very lively, often amusing and add 
immeasurably to the enjoyment of the book. 


CuanceE, J. N. Bunst and the Secret Six. Illus. by 
Howarth. 221 pp. 74 X 5. , ‘ O.U.P. 6/- 


This is an excellent six shillingsworth, a lively tale, well 
produced. It is an addition to a series already well known, in 
which the ‘ thriller’ technique is combined with a high degree 
of irrelevancy, and the story rackets along rather after the 
fashion of the Mercurial car which is one of its characters 
(vintage 1903 or 1912, nobody seems quite sure which) that 

‘ is to say it yawns merrily along between the possible and the 
downright absurd. Its chief figures, Audacious Cotterell (with 
two L’s), an inventor of unlikely devices, and the boy Bunst 
live in their own world of lunacy, and Mr. Chance has 
contrived to surround even the minor factors in the tale, the 
Mercurial car Charlie the Bull, and Audacious’s latest in- 
vention, the radio controlled model aeroplane with a remark- 
able atmosphere of unpredictability. In such conditions, the 
crooks, for this story has its gangsters, are lost from the start, 
for they alone behave normally. All children are likely to 
sympathise with this worsting of dull, adult rationality, and 
the book well deserves the high degree of popularity which 
it should certainly win amongst young readers. 


CrarK, D. Black Lightning. Illus. by C. Gifford 
Ambler. 128 pp. 84 X 54. ‘ Hutchinson 8/6 


[ Many an author who attempts the story of a wild animal 
verges on the sickly sentimental in his anxiety to avoid appear- 
ing painfully zoological. Mr. Clark, however, achieves for 
his coal-black leopard a personality as well as a history. To 
say that Black Lightning’s is a life packed with incident con- 
veys a fact without its flavour. While one reads of him one 
lives in the jungle of Ceylon and savours the savagery as well 
as the strangeness of one’s surroundings. Man, friendly or 
otherwise, rightly plays a small part in this story which never 
loses the focus of its central character. 
C. Gifford Ambler’s black and white drawings seem to 
do for animals what Dowd’s drawings do for children. He 
catches them in attitudes, reveals them as personalities and 
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gives them often that twist of humour which makes even the 
most ruthless of beasts lovable at times. 

The type and format of this book are also excellent so 
that any child who has mastered the mechanics of reading is 
likely to enjoy it. 


Extus, A. W. & Wuire, E. C. Laughing Gas and 
Safety Lamp: the story of Sir Humphrey Davy. 
Illus. by Serena Chance. 192 pp. 74 X 5. Methuen 8/6 


This series of books is doing good solid work in helping 
to fill in details of the lives of great men and women who 
have been made known to children through their school 
lessons or through films or radio features. The authors of 
this particular book begin by asking the young reader to con- 
sider what makes people great, and end by encouraging him to 
“spot” possible inventors or writers, etc. This is unusual 
and interesting, but it holds up the action a little at the 
beginning. The parts about Davy’s childhood in Cornwall 
and his early struggles at the Royal Institution with the 
eccentric Count Rumford are well done. As the book pro- 
gresses, the authors lose interest in Davy (or perhaps he 
becomes a less attractive character in later life?), and show 
great interest in Michael Faraday, who worked as Davy’s 
assistant. It would be useful to have a life of Faraday in this 
series. The style is not very lively, but Davy’s experiments 
are clearly described, and the spirit of the 18th century, when 
science was playing an increasing part in the life of the 
people, is well conveyed. Davy’s faults are not covered up, 
and there is no attempt to make him greater than he was. 

More practical diagrams or pictures of apparatus would 
be an improvement in this type of book, and an index, for 
reference to the chemical details would be very useful. 


Furtone, A. Stratford adventure. Illus. by R. Hay. 
192 pp. 74 X 5. ; ‘ . Harrap 7/6 





A steady ravel and unravel of mystery threaded through a 
mass of Shakespearian detail—Stratford places and_ legends, 
quotations from plays, etc. A party from a “co-ed” school are 
taken to Stratford for Whitsun. They find an old Horn Book 
and involve themselves with a forger and a thief. The good 
twist and untwist of plot is dotted with such teen-age joys as 
hound puppies, milk shakes, a night at Hamlet and bicycle 
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n the rides to help the sleuthing along. All is cleared up in the end 
and the party go back to school having had a lovely, lovely time. 
nt so The reader is left with a good idea of Stratford, and even a 
ing is desire to see the place himself. 
GoaMaNn, M. Judy’s book of sweet-making. Illus. by 
I. Mermagen. 43 pp. 84 X 64. , Faber 5/6 
As in all Mrs. Goaman’s books for young readers this 
8/6 volume is notable for its clarity and conciseness. Basic recipes 
elping for sweets and candies, cake icing and cold sweets are given 
1 who and simple variations are suggested. In the first and third 
school sections nothing is beyond a child’s capacity. The first part is 
ors of particularly good. In the section on icing, although the instruc- 
9 con- tions are lucid it is doubtful whether any child could make and 
lim to use, especially pipe, royal icing without personal instruction. 
nusual The other types of icing are so easy by comparison that they 
it the certainly ought to have been introduced first. In view of the 
‘nwall great number of cold sweets suitable for beginners to attempt, 
h the Section three seems a little scanty and lacking in variety. But 
C pro- all children who have liked the author’s previous books will 
ps he welcome and use this one. 
show 
Yavy’s Hitt, L. Veronica at the Wells. Mus. by Eve Guthrie. 
in this 210 pp. 8 X 53. ‘ ‘ y : Evans 8/6 
iments Veronica, the heroine of an earlier book, 4 Dream of 
when Sadler’s Wells, goes to London to take up the scholarship she 
»f the has won to the Sadler’s Wells Ballet School. This story tells of 
“dup, her experiences there and of a Christmas holiday spent with 
as. some cousins in Northumberland. There is a serious fault 
would in the construction of the book—far too much is compressed 
x, for into an epilogue. Almost two years of Veronica’s later train- 
ing and early dancing successes are dealt with in a few pages, 
and two friends who play an important part in the first half 
7/6 of the story are hardly mentioned later on. There is a slight 
romance with a distant cousin whose musical success as a 
ugh a composer while he is still at school seems a little farfetched. 
gends, The culmination of the story is Veronica’s appearance at 
ol are Covent Garden for the first time as a prima ballerina, and 
| Book her reconciliation with her boy friend-cum-cousin. "While the 
> good book will undoubtedly please those ballet enthusiasts for whom 
mye & it was written, it could have been a much better book if a 
vicycle little more care had been spent on the construction of the story. 
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LaMBourNE, J. The Monkey trick. Illus. by M. B. 

Baldwin. 187 pp. 74 X 5. , ; Muller 7/6 
This is a detective story with a London setting. A young 

sister and her twentyish brother are left alone for a weekend, 
and starting with a cats-meat queue, are drawn into a series 

of strange events. A shady South American, a_ hysterical 
little girl, a monkey taught to steal, a man. with bushy eye- 
brows—all very unlikely, but the sort of story happening 
among familiar streets and buses that develop a dreadful prob- 
ability. It might really one day happen like this,—the old 
lady in Soho turn out to be a child—the cupboard under the 
stairs be turned into a prison. More frightening perhaps, to 
an imaginative child than extravagant adventures with thugs 

in Nango-Pango land. The story is well written, in a straight- 
forward way, which suspends all disbelief to the very end, but 

it collapses then into too ordinary rewards and punishments. 


But why such weak illustrations when so many competent 
art students are longing for such work ? 


Lewis, J. M. Sailing and Small Boats for Boys and 
Girls. Illus. 96 pp. 9 X 6}. . ‘ E.U.P. 6/- 


This is a useful book for boys and girls of about 11-14 
who want to know how to handle a sailing dinghy, canoe or 
rowing-boat. The style is readable and not too technical, and 
the diagrams very clear and easy to follow. The photographs 
are not so helpful, the blue ink used giving a hazy appearance. 
There are useful hints on dealing with boating accidents and 
keeping one’s craft in good repair, and the importance of being 
able to swim is stressed. The chapters on knots, signalling 
and navigation will be welcomed by Sea Rangers and Scouts, 
but as the book is meant for all children who like “messing 
about in boats,” whether members of youth organisations or 
not, some of the theory (the chapter on the History of Shipping, 
for instance) could have been cut in favour of fuller details 
in the practical instructions. Hints on water-side camping 
would have been useful, and a list of firms who supply sailing 
tackle, or details of the books mentioned “which give minute 
instructions concerning the building of canvas-covered canoes.” 
The book fills a gap, and as a general introduction to small 
boat management is well worth buying. 
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7/6 LonsDALE, B. The Sanfields at Rockybeck. Illus. by 
/ W. Koop. 237 pp. 7X5 . . Routledge - 8/6 


eat The three Sanfields, Rosalind, David and Jenny, go in 
tiie advance of their parents to the cottage at Rockybeck on the 
ine day before the local fair. Almost immediately difficulties arise 
2 and by the time their parents and their mother’s friend arrive 
pening the next day the children are already in trouble. But the 

s weekend provides even more excitement and the three young 


Lage people with their friend Peter escape disaster by inches. 


er the Of its type this is a reasonably well written story, well 
ps, to worked up to an exciting climax and fairly credible. But 
thugs the author, apparently afraid that the readers will lose interest, 
aight- seems unable to resist such phrases as “ little guessing of all 
d, but that was to happen,” “ little did she realise the effect that lady 
ments. was to have on her weekend” and other similar hints of 
future more remarkable developments. This may be a use- 
ful device in a radio serial but in a book it is irritating and 
amateurish. 


petent 


6/- — Movuntevans, Lorpv Happy Adventurer. Illus. 


11-14 131 pp. 8 X 5}.g ; Lutterworth Press 7/6 


noe or Lord Mountevans has written a brief, in fact, too brief 
I, and account of the early years of a life more full of adventure and 
graphs excitement than normally fall to the lot of a dozen men 
gue together. To have made a national name for himself with 
jo the polar expeditions of Captain Scott, and to have moved on 
elites from those experiences to become again famous as Evans 
Reonsin of the Broke is an astonishing record indeed. This book 

‘ actually ends with that brilliant destroyer action off Dover, 


lessing ; : 
one oF but there is a hint of more to follow. 


ipping, Such a story could scarcely fail to be stirring and im- 
details pressive in its own right, which is perhaps as well, for Lord 
mping Mountevans is rather too laconic even for such material as 
sailing this, and the sang froid with which he was able to surmount 
minute some of the greatest dangers and hardships of his career causes 
maees. him to leave a shade too much to his reader’s imagination at 
small times. The book is rather stodgily illustrated, and altogether 
is a good one which ought to have been much better still. 
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Niven, J. The Young Inverey. 247 pp. 74 X 5. 
Faber 8/6 


A compound of wild adventure and danger with a pinch 
of history, the lawless doings of cattle raiders and a not very 
convincing personal feud, this story will appeal to young 
people avid of thrills and not too critical of probabilities, 
Ugliness is at a premium and the wild scenery is well matched 
by untamed soldiery and clansmen. The plot is in essence 
simple but loose and disconnected in its development though 
sufficiently unusual in its component incidents to compensate 
for this. Except in the Battle of Killiecrankie there is a 
curious lack of tension, despite the hero’s many hairbreadth 
escapes. The book has, however, sufficient substance to be 
classed as an adventure story of average quality. 


Peacock, Lapy. Cooking is exciting. Illus. 128 pp. 
83 X 6 ‘ . , , . , Faber 10/6 


The introductory and final chapters of this book are clear 
and useful. The recipes chosen are basic ones and good hints 
on variations are given. But in her efforts to leave no detail 
unexplained the author goes to the opposite extreme with the 
result that a simple recipe sometimes occupies a page or more 
of the book. Since the utensils required for making, for in- 
stance, any type of cake are substantially the same, it would 
seem sufficient to state these at the beginning of each chapter 
rather than to include them in each recipe. Nor does the 
classic order of soup, sauces etc. seem the ideal method for a 
beginner. Little girls naturally like to make something spec- 
tacular, such as a sweet or cake for a first effort. Vegetable 
cooking is also easier than meat or steamed puddings and in 
introducing the latter the author violates her own principle 
of avoiding heavy lifting. In the main, however, the recipes 
and methods are good and not too difficult, though there are 
minor matters of practice with which some of us may not 
agree. 


Pinner, E. Curious creatures. Illus. by the author 
256 pp. 8 X 54 ; ‘ , ‘ Cape 12/6 


Erna Pinner has established herself’ as one of our fore- 
most nature artists and the illustrations alone in this book 
make it unusually attractive. 
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These pictures are combined with descriptions, interest- 
ingly written, of a large number of creatures which survive the 
; struggle to live by various strange devices. The contents page 
pinch whets the mental appetite, . . . ‘Water creatures that breathe 
t very air’; ‘Four-footed creatures that fly’; ‘Birds that cannot fly’; 
young ‘Living upside down’; ‘Nursing fathers’, etc. Such 
ilities. fascinating topics may well lead the reader in his early teens 
atched to a closer study of nature. 
ssence si 
hough PriEsTLEY, M. Tomay is loyal. Illus. by Philip 
ensate Hepworth. 183 pp. 8 X 5}... . Faber 9/6 

i. s This is high romance, a story not bound by the realities 
readth of life and which, to my mind, quite fails to convince: in plot 
eo he or characterization. I don’t say children won’t read it, but 

merely that it offers them so little. 


8/6 


Eleanor Graham. 


Rosinson, M. Family holiday. 189 pp. 74 X 5. 


10/6 Museum Press 6/- 


> clear The story of a suburban family of jolly children, taken by 
- hints their grandparents to a holiday camp for a summer fortnight. 
detail It is told in the tone of voice used in women’s magazines— 
th the simple, cosy. The details of holiday camp life, from the “nicest 


more hair’ competition, to the inter-house sports, are gruesome 
or in- indeed, but may prove enjoyable to some readers. Adult 
would asides and conversations between grown-ups about the child- 
hapter ren, seem to me a mistake, as does also the concentration on 
es the physical appearances. Slick illustrations and a hearty jacket 
for a give the right clues to the type of book. 
Duce ScHMELTZER, K. The Long Arctic night. Illus. by 
sal te D. Cobb. 196 pp. 8 X 5 ¥ O.U.P. 7/6 
inciple Purporting to be an original account of one of the 
-ecipes survivors of the Kaatje, the ship on which the Dutch mariner 
se ane William Barents left Amsterdam in 1594 to seek the North 
y not East Passage, this book is remarkable for its calm, matter of 
fact style which contrasts so effectively with the dramatic and 
tragic events related. The simple, factual narrative, weighted 
with untoward incident, heavily charged with a sense of doom 
12/6 and of the inexorable nature of the forces arrayed against the 
in m patient but determined explorers is a masterpiece of the 
book modest understatement often found in genuine journals and 
diaries of this type. 
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Barents set sail with high hopes and continued in faith 
that he could surmount the ill fortune which beset him. He 
persisted, despite disaffection and desertion among his crew. 
Hardship, hunger and disease took toll of his men and though 
a few were able to return home the following summer, Barents 
himself was not among them. 

It is a tale which needs no dramatisation and none is 
here attempted but the reader is left with an indelible im- 
pression of courage and endeavour such as has often been 
displayed by little known men and women in circumstances 
over which they have little control. 

SurctirF, R. The Armourer’s house. Illus. by C. 
Walter Hodges. 235 pp. 9 X 54. O.U.P. 8/6 

The publishers must be: proud of this book. The produc- 
tion is excellent and the story worthy of all the care put in to 
it. 





The armourer’s house was in London in the days of 
Henry VIII and thither came Tamsyn, a little Devonshire 
girl, to live with her Uncle’s family though she had left her 
heart behind her among the ships at home. She was a stranger 
in the house and she saw the life of London with brighter eyes 
on that account. The story is told in a free and easy colloquial 
style which, without straining the reader’s attention by the 


use of stereotyped period jargon, keeps the most lively, vivid 
pictures dancing across the pages so that the ordinary everyday 
lives of people like the armourer’s family appear as clear and 
credible and satisfying as any tale of the present day which a 
child can check for verity against her own personal experiences. 
There is suspense too, well balanced and sustained, in the 
fortunes of Tamsyn, her problems, hopes and fears, all coming 
to a head in a glorious climax of Christmas festivities, happy 
issues out of many small afflictions and a perfect happy ending. 
The story is, indeed, genuinely moving and most children, 
once fairly started on it, will rush on to the end and close the 
book with a long sigh of contentment which is the greatest 
tribute an author can receive. 

C. Walter Hodges’ pictures have all his well-known 
strength of line and period feeling, but I was sorry he missed 
one or two of the personal touches specifically described in the 
text, the cloaks of the children when out marketing, and Tam- 
syn’s bare feet on another occasion. They are small points but 
the omissions do break contact a little for the young reader. 

Eleanor Graham. 
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. —_ Syme, R. Bay in the North. Illus. by R. Ray. 


nina 125 pp 74 X 5. ‘ ; ; Hodder 6/- 
hough Here is an example of a type of book which is tantalising 
Jarents because one recognises that in the hands of a more inspired 

writer who could allow his imagination to fill gaps in recorded 
one is history this is an inspiring theme. Mr. Syme has not risen 
le im- to the possibilities of it. 


1 been 


It is the story of Pierre Radison from the time when he 
stances 


was taken by Indians and lived among them as one of their 
own, through his final escape and his long struggle, with his 
friend Metard Groseillier to establish Hudson’s Bay as a 
8/6 great fur-trading centre. His set-backs in this enterprise and 
roduc- his determination to overcome them make interesting reading 
t in to and most boys should be captivated by the hero’s character. 
— Perhaps the savage brutalities of the Iroquois are too bluntly 
sails described, particularly as the author makes no attempt to em- 
ste tee phasise that the story is laid at a time when the white man had 
ranger only recently plundered the Indian of his territory and that 
er eyes the Indians not unnaturally were very revengeful. 

loquial 

by the TuHompson, J. P. The Radney Riding Club. Illus. by 

, Vivid Sheila Rose. 256 pp. 73 X 5. , Collins 8/6 


reryday The only people who will really enjoy this book will be 
ar and children who live only to get into their jodhpurs and be 
yhich s schooling their horses or competing in some country riding 
peeeCeS, event. They, and those who long to ride, will learn a good 
on the deal about horsemanship from it, but there is little else in the 
"hae book. Henry Thornton, of Pony Club Team organizes his 
Bon a own Riding Club for the children of the surrounding district, 
Boas as the standard of riding is so poor. The idea behind the 
om the story is good, the dialogue quick and active, and the informa- 
reatest tion on riding clearly given, but the children themselves (in- 
P troduced to us in a series of short paragraphs) are not very 
-nown likeable. The younger ones are rowdy and untidy, others are 
missed spoilt and bad-tempered, and one or two use bad language 
in the and adopt a decidedly superior and condescending attitude to 
1 Tam- their parents. This is probably very true to life in the kind 
nts but of circle within which these young people live, but it does not 


reader. add to their attractiveness. 
Taham. 
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Wetcu, R. The Gauntlet. Illus. by T. R. Freeman. 
248 pp. 8% X 53. ‘ ; ; O.U.P. 8/6 


By means of the now familiar fiction of a modern boy’ 
being carried back in time to a period of past history, the 
author of this book gives an excellent picture of 14th century 
life in a castle of the Welsh borderland. 

Domestic life, the dress and customs of the time, hunting, 
hawking, jousting and the education and training of a page are 
vividly described against a background of unrest caused by the 
feuds between the English barons and the dispossessed Welsh. 
The feuds culminate in a siege which is described in fascina- 
ting detail and which is only raised through the heroism of the 
boy Peter. 

The machinery of the transition is uncertain in its hand. 
ling but the re-creation of the period is unusually effective and 
complete, and the book is to be recommended for general 
reading and also for school libraries. 


Wituiams, U. M. Jockin the jester. Illus. by 

Barbara Moray-Williams. 243 pp. 74 X’ 5. 
Chatto & Windus 9/6 
\ Ursula Moray Williams long ago showed herself a fine 
storyteller, and so to this jtale of the Black Death and the 
Peasants’ Revolt she gives a smoothness and sureness of touch, 
a roundness of detail, which makes it very easy and satisfying 

to read. 

Her characters are good, recognisable, flesh and blood 
types, and she handles the period background (which might 
have been so forbidding from a less able pen) lightly and 
capably, dropping delightful words of wisdom among _ her 
observations of the unchanging way of the world. 

Jockin of the title was born smiling and promised a 
jester to the Lord of the Manor, but as he grew, he seemed 
little fitted for the task for he was serious, not gay; inarticulate 
not witty; yet jester he became and his fortunes came to be 
bound up inextricably with those of the Lord’s family. He 
became a new kind of jester, a conscientious good humoured 
one, and some of the pleasantest moments in a pleasant book 
describe his skilful training of his pets to do tricks to amuse 
the children. He trained the great hound and the smaller 
dogs,’ a little monkey and a little white donkey. The plot 
turns of course on the Death and the Rising, the burning of 
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the Manor and the re-shaping of the life of the village. It 

8/6 is a story that holds the reader firmly all through and is 

rn boy's warmly recommended for those who like a story to be sound 

ory, the and sensible as well as exciting. It is mainly for those between 
century 11 and 15. : 

Eleanor Graham. 


hunting, 


rh ae FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 
Welsh. 
fascina- § Britain and her People. Illus. 256 pp. 8% X 6. 
m of the Ward Lock. 15/- 
With typical thoroughness and customary lavishness 
ts hand- Messrs. Ward Lock have assembled over 170 photographs and 
tive and diagrams of the highest quality and maximum information 
general value from sources as diverse as the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and the Vicar of All Hallows, Berkyngechurche. The 
result is a collection of illustrations of lasting interest and 
considerable artistic merit. In addition, there are eight ex- 

9/6 cellent plates in colour. which, as the Editor notes: 
if a fine “form in themselves a small gallery of the art of some of 
Britain’s outstanding painters.” 

A team of writers selected for their ability to present 
information attractively and clearly as well as for their 
prominence in various fields of study, provides the text, dealing 
1d blood with topics such as the geological origins of Britain, the history 
of its people, their political development, their social habits, 
British art and British science, and Britain’s great men of 
adventure. Lively as their writing is, it is definitely for the 
mature reader and the book as a whole is more for the Inter- 
mediate Library than for the common shelves of the secondary 
school. There is a good index. 


and_ the 
of touch, 
atisfying 


h might 
itly and 
ong her 


nised as 
e seemed 
urticulate # Brookes, B. C. (Ed.) Adventures in Science. Illus. 

ne to be 289 pp. 8% X 54. , ‘ Heinemann 15/- 
ily. He This might well have been called “A Christmas Annual 
umoured of Popular Science”, for all the required ingredients are here, 
ant book mysteries, thrillers, instructive articles, informative ‘talks,’ 
to amuse problems, and games along with good photographs and many 
- smaller interesting drawings. For those who like this sort of thing the 
The plot book is admirable, but there will be many who will be left 
rning of breathless and prostrate with intellectual indigestion from an 
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overdose of rich and varied fare. The subjects covered range 
from how radar works, what I must do to become a research 
chemist, all about ants, how to play the simple Chinese game 
Nim, what are flying saucers, to what happens, and why, when 
you sit on a pin. In many of the articles the style and matter 
have become too ‘popular,’ but in spite of (or, maybe because 
of!) the catholicity of choice of material, the book will un- 
doubtedly have a wide appeal for the teenage boy who has 
science as his favourite subject. 


Dunsany, Lorp. The Last revolution. 192 pp. 

74 X 44. ’ ; ’ Jarrolds 9/6 
When Ablard Pender invented a machine which could 
think and could also reproduce itself he little dreamed what 
trouble he had started. How the machine gradually threaten- 
ed civilization but was finally conquered makes an exciting and 
unusual story which will appeal to those young people who 
like pseudo-scientific thrillers. 


Howarp, E. Summer under sail. 216 pp. 74 X 5. 
Hutchinson 6/- 


This is a much better book than the dust jacket might 
lead one to believe. It is the story of a family of girls in 


Cleveland in 1852 and of the desire of the middle one, Clarissa, 
to be allowed to do other things than behave as a delicately 
nurtured lady. She is supported by her grandfather and even- 
tually spends a summer with him on his ship carrying cargo 
to and from the Lake towns. This is a pleasantly written, 
unsentimental story, even though it treats of problems which 
have long ceased to be problems. Clarissa and her friends are 
real characters and the story, which introduces a normal kind 
of love interest is simply and naturally told and likely to appeal 
to adolescent girls. 


Knicut, M. Pets, usual and unusual. Illus. 211 pp. 
8} X 53 ° ‘ ° ; , Routledge 15/- 


This book gives the impression of being a more than 
usually serious contribution in its field and is fairly comprehen- 
sive. The author starts with the vexed question of whether 
keeping pets at all is cruel and this connection emphasises how 
essential it is to keep only such creatures as can easily adapt 
themselves to captivity, to house them correctly and most im- 
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range portant of all to be sure that supplies of the correct food are 
search available. 
. game He deals with the making of cages and then proceeds to 
when consider birds, large and small mammals, reptiles and amphib- 
matter ia and gives a chapter on such miscellanea as spiders, beetles, 
recatse grasshoppers, caterpillars and silk moths. There is a short 
ue. bibliography and an index, and there are numerous illustrations. 
ho has The author is an authority of long experience and his book 
can be recommended for readers of thirteen upwards. 
McKay, H. Oddities of Heat. Illus. 216 pp. 
74 X 5. , , . ‘ ‘ OU.F. 6/- 
9/6 This book is arranged in a most unusual way with a list 
could of questions at the beginning of each chapter The reader will 
1 what then find the answers to: What is the celluloid magician ; Why 
reaten- is sunbathing possible in the Antarctic; When and why are 
ng and bears dangerous; What is a food calorie; and How was extra 
le who profit made out of whale oil—and to many other questions. 
Some of these seem to have little, if anything to do with heat— 
but as well as explaining what heat is, the author goes on to 
explain its apparently peculiar properties under different con- 
6/- ditions, and shows how these affect us and our lives, so all the 
might mysteries are solved. 
zirls in Experiments, simple enough to do at home, are described, 
~larissa, and there are many apt illustrations which could be written 
slicately up to show full understanding of one’s science homework ! 
d even- # Moss, H. W. Elements of Fly Fishing for Trout 
g cargo and Grayling. Illus. 118 pp. 84 X 54 . Faber 9/6 
written, Fishing is a highly individual sport by its very nature, 
s which and it is therefore natural enough that each enthusiast should 
nds are have his own approach to it, and something interesting to say 
val kind about it. That is one good and adequate reason for the steady 
0 appeal stream of books which appear on various aspects of it. Angling 
invites comment. 
Mr. Moss in this book of his is severely practical, yet 
15/- points of view creep in. It is difficult, for instance, knowing 
ns what has happened on certain northern streams which have 
been invaded by maggot fishing, not to sympathise with his 
argument that fly fishing has about it a challenge to the skill 
of the fisherman which should impel the true craftsman to 
use no other method. The point is well made, too, of the 
damage done to immature fish by the use of other kinds of 
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For the rest, the book is a neat and efficient guide to the 
beginner. Choice of materials and equipment is thoughtfully 
discussed, and essential techniques are thoroughly described. 
The book is very pleasantly illustrated, besides carrying very 
clear diagrams on such matters as the making of knots and 
the tying of flies, on which subject there is a most helpful 
and informative chapter. 


PENNANT, G. The Young Sailor. Illus. 216 pp. 
83 X 54. : : ‘ ; . Black 10/6 


For the older boy or girl, or indeed for beginners in sail 
of any age, this may well prove a standard book on its subject. 
Well produced, with clear photographs (though the three 
showing the stepping of the mast are rather small), and with 
a most useful glossary of technical terms and many good 
diagrams, it is an excellent piece of work. It is entirely devoted 
to sailing dinghies, except for information on Yacht racing 
and clubs at the end of the book, and the practical and theoreti- 
cal instruction is clearly given. ‘There are details of firms 
supplying sailing gear and building plans. Camping, and 
membership of sailing clubs for boys and girls are given a 
place in the book, and the principal magazines are listed (the 
new Light Craft will no doubt be added to the list in any 
subsequent edition). No library in a river or sea-side district 
should be without Mr. Pennant’s book. 


Rosinson, J. The Universe. Illus. 255 pp. 8 X 5. 
Ward Lock. 10/6 


There are very obviously some grave difficulties facing 
the author who attempts to convey in popular language, the 
latest state of scientific knowledge in a wide variety of fields. 
The problems of interpretation facing the scientists them- 
selves grow increasingly difficult, and the solutions propounded 
more severely technical in their expression. Yet public interest 
has perhaps never been more widespread, as is shown by the 
success of recent Reith lectures, and in astronomy particularly, 
the imagination is stirred by the very immensity of the forces 
involved. To satisfy such interest is entirely laudable and 
desirable; how to do it effectively is another matter, for in the 
very nature of things the most careful and simplified account 
makes far from easy reading. 
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nies In its own way, the book under review makes a valiant 
htfully attempt to cope with this difficulty, but at a cost in style and 
cribed. leisureliness which makes one wonder whether it would not 
g very have been wiser to have gone less far and perhaps fared better. 
ts and To deal with the universe in 250 pages, ending with a brisk 
helpful run through the evolution of our own fragment of it; to do 
so in language which is frankly ‘ popular’; and to cram in a 
vast amount of relevant fact which will stand up to inspec- 
10/6 tion rouses a kind of wry admiration, akin to that with which 
in sail one reads of the Gargantuan meals eaten at times in the past 
ubject. for wagers. One wonders whether the result here too will not 
three be a considerable indigestion. It is significant that amongst 
d with the mass, the more sensational items are steadily picked out in 
good italics, as though the author himself has his doubts of the 
levoted “ge “ ae secede lcd 
capacities of his readers to assimilate the bewildering accumula- 


racing : £ inf , 
enaeal, tion of information. 


firms The merits of this work are substantial. The text seldom 
4) and wanders into fantasy, even though there are often irrelevancies, 
“d (the the writing is lively, and the illustrations are exceptionally 
in any well chosen and produced. The school library should have 
district a good use for the book as a source of information and as a 
starting point for more detailed study of many of the matters 

dealt with in it. 


10/6 Bf Sruarr, B. W. Collecting and breeding butterflies 


— and moths. Illus. 190 pp. 7X5 . Warne 10/6 
we ide For the young collector this volume forms a natural 


them- companion volume to South’s Butterflies of the British Isles 
ounded and the same author’s books on British moths. Since a boy 
interest will collect insects it is as well that he should go the right 
by the way about it, . . . humanely, and with as little waste of 
cularly, insect life as possible. Mr. Stuart’s book tells him how to do 
+ forces this. It is comprehensive, dealing with equipment, capturing 
“4 = and preserving and breeding. His style is simple and direct 
account and the book is well within the scope of any fourteen year 
old. There is a useful bibliography. 
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Wituramson, J. A. Sir Francis Drake. Front. 
160 pp. 74 X 5. : , . ’ Collins 

“Drake put a flame into Englishmen upon the seas. 
story of Drake’s Drum typifies that spiritual fire. There was 
actually a drum and it exists today. Some thought they heard 
its throbbing on the quiet Devon sea in August, 1914. War 
hardened men were sure they heard it beating loud as the 
Kaiser’s fleet came in to surrender four years later.” These 
are the concluding words of this very complete biography of 
Drake: it is part of the answer to the question, “What did 
Drake do ?” 

This answer might well be read before the book itself 
and again at the end of the story in order to co-ordinate the 
incidents and to emphasise the genuinely historical importance 
of Drake’s life and work. The author’s profound knowledge 
of his subject, his detailed description of the voyages and the 
defeat of the Armada, his dispassionate appraisal of Drake and 
his fellow mariners and his analytical and judicial approach to 
the general history of the period in so far as it affeated Eliza- 
bethan England have produced a book which deserves a place in 
the history section of all school libraries. 

But the scientific attitude /to historical fact, while disabus- 
ing the mind of the excessive glarsour usually associated with 
the exploits of Elizabethan seamen and with Drake in particu- 
lar is apt to have a more damping effect than the author 
intends and to cause the young reader, noting their failures 
and mistakes, to do less than justice to these intrepid pioneers. 








wilt 
Illustration by D. Cobb from The Long Arctic Night (O.U.P,) 
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WOODFIELD & STANLEY 


offer the above catalogue of books in the belief that it will be of 
much use to all librarians. It represents our choice of worth 
while books for children under ten and we are confident that 
it will take its place on librarians’ reference shelves as being 
of permanent value. The second part, now in the press, con- 
tains what we consider to be the best available books for 
children from ten to fourteen. 


Copies of both these catalogues will be sent you post free on 
request. 





